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THE EDUCATION OF VOTERS 

WHERE the suffrage is as widely extended as it is in the 
United States, and where the absolute dependence of 
successful government upon the intelligence of the 
voter is so clearly recognized as it is with us, it is strange that so 
few of our states have been in the least concerned to assure 
themselves that the voter, before he comes to the polls, shall 
have had an opportunity to form a candid opinion upon the 
issues which he is there to determine. True, a dozen or 
more of our states do insist that the voter shall be able to 
read and write the English language, and shall thus be in 
a position to inform himself regarding matters of political 
controversy. The heavy burden of his schooling is borne, 
and the educational test for the suffrage is exacted, in order 
that the welfare of the state may not be endangered by the 
vote of an illiterate. But suppose that, as in Massachusetts, 
the candidate for registration does read glibly the five lines 
of the constitution upon the card which he draws from the 
lottery-box; or suppose that, as in Mississippi, he proves 
that he can read any section of the constitution of the state, 
or can " understand the same when read to him, or give a 
reasonable interpretation thereof " * — a phrase which, like charity, 
covereth a multitude of sins, — the question remains : Has the 
state's duty, not to the voter but to itself, been thus fulfilled ; or 
are these but preliminaries to a further step in the voter's edu- 
cation, without which this alleged training for citizenship in the 
work of the schools and this educational test are likely to prove 
barren of direct and beneficial results, so far as the attainment 
of better government is concerned? For Carlyle's dreary 
question ever recurs : " If of ten men nine are recognizable as 
fools, which is a common calculation, how in the name of 
wonder will you ever get a ballot-box to grind you out a wisdom 
from the votes of these ten men ? " We resent the word 

' Mississippi, Constitution, 1890, sec. 244. 
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" fools," but shall we deny that the great majority of us, when 
we go to the polls, have altogether inadequate information for 
forming a just opinion upon the men and measures there pre- 
sented for our suffrage? Selective judgment, independence in 
forming an opinion — these are the things upon which a sound 
faith in the rule of the majority must be based. Has the state 
no further concern in seeing that the data for that judgment 
are provided than is involved in insisting that the voter shall be 
able to read ? Is it to be taken for granted that he has enough 
interest to do any reading at all on matters political? It is 
commonly assumed that, in a heated campaign, the average 
voter will " keep in touch " — a very fitting phrase — with the 
questions of the day. But in every state there are thousands 
of voters who read no newspapers regularly, whose circum- 
stances and associations are such that they have little oppor- 
tunity to read or hear any informing discussion, and who come 
to the polls with but the haziest notions as to what the election 
is all about. 

And if the voter, trained in the costly public schools, can 
and does read, there remains the disquieting question : What 
does he read ? The average citizen reads the one paper which 
best accords with his own views. The Democrat sees much in 
his paper in denunciation of " the big stick," but little about the 
growing effectiveness of governmental control of railways and 
trusts ; the Prohibitionist finds in his journal plenty of statistics 
as to the license vote and the evils of the saloon, but little 
candid discussion of the army canteen or of the Gothenburg 
system ; the Republican reads panegyrics of his party and is 
exhorted to " stand pat." The newspaper may assume to be 
independent ; it may claim to print all the news ; but the editor 
decides all questions of space and of position, selects the head- 
lines and provides the comment. The emphasis is on one side 
of the question, and on that side to which the regular reader is 
already committed ; so that, for the forming of a sound and 
candid public opinion, there is here altogether too much in- 
breeding. Yet it is hardly to be expected that one voter in 
ten will take the pains to secure different journals, or will find 
the time to consider, with equal attention, the case for and 
against a given candidate or measure. 
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The question of bringing the voter's education to focus be- 
comes all the more important in view of the rapid extension of 
the movement toward direct legislation. The voter has no 
longer merely to choose between candidates and to ratify or 
reject amendments to the constitution : the initiation of sweep- 
ing changes in constitutional law and the decision of the most 
intricate questions as to finance and the control of corporations 
are being transferred from the legislatures to the voting booths. 
The average voter, who there makes law, has attended no com- 
mittee hearings ; he has listened to no searching debate between 
hard-hitting opponents ; at the best he may have read two or three 
different papers, at the worst he has not even read his own. The 
advocates of direct legislation insist that every referendum and 
initiative vote is educative ; and so it is. It provokes some dis- 
cussion ; but in that discussion the chances are that but one side 
will be fully presented. The state, the body most vitally inter- 
ested, declines to have any connection with the contest, even to 
the extent of seeing that each of the contestants has a fair hear- 
ing. The voter is left to the mercy of any interested party who 
may get his ear. " Oh, he'll find out what he needs to know, 
somehow ! " seems to be the attitude of the state — as it is of most 
parents in regard to some of the things which no school teaches 
but which it is most essential that their children shall know. 
Public-spirited citizens or associations may for a time attempt 
to set forth the records of candidates or to present the " right " 
side of some burning issue, but the party machine is equally 
active, and its activity is more persistent. Can the state content 
itself with leaving to such agencies as these all the direct prepar- 
ation which the citizen is to receive for a specific voting task ? 

These questions are suggested by certain unique features of 
two laws which have recently come forth from one of America's 
most enterprising political experiment-stations, the state of 
Oregon. 

I. 

The first of these laws — the new law regulating primary elec- 
tions * — is intended to secure for the voter information as to the 

'Act of June 24, 1904, sec. 13. This act was proposed by the people by initi- 
ative petition and was approved by a vote of 43,316 : 40,198. 
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political aims and principles of the men for whom his suffrage 
is asked. The information is to be given by the would-be 
candidates themselves. Each man seeking nomination for office, 
from that of governor down to that of county clerk, in order to 
get his name upon the nominating ballot, must sign and file 
with the proper official a petition stating his residence, declar- 
ing himself to be a registered voter of the specified party, and 
pledging himself that, if nominated, he will accept the nomina- 
tion and not withdraw, and that, if elected, he will qualify as 
such officer. Then follows, in the model petition set forth in 
this statute, the section which constitutes its unique feature : 

If I am nominated and elected, I will during the term of my office 
(here the candidate, in not exceeding one hundred words, may state 
any measures or principles he especially advocates, and the form in 
which he wishes it printed after his name on the nominating ballot, 
in not exceeding twelve words). 1 

Every candidate is thus made the builder of his own platform. 
Now platform-building, as the committee on resolutions of many 
a political convention will sadly testify, requires delicate car- 
pentry ; yet this law takes the job away from the political car- 
penters' union and turns it over to any candidate who can wield 
a hammer and saw wood. But let this non-union laborer re- 
joice with trembling and build with care ; for if his planks be 
too wide or too narrow, if they be ill-matched or not securely 
spiked down, he must lay the blame of his downfall not to the 
work of others but to the unstable footing erected by his own 
unskilled hands. And if the making of a platform is difficult 
and fraught with dangers, what shall be said of an attempt to 
compress the platform into the dimensions of a foot-stool? 
Who has not wrestled over the phrasing of a telegram, because 
only ten words will go for a quarter? The Oregon aspirant for 
office is limited to twelve words, and in this compass he must 
indicate his political creed, his favorite policy or his scheme of 
patriotic service. He must try to find for his platformette a 
phrase which shall serve as the rallying cry of his campaign, 

1 Laws 1905, ch. 1, p. 18. 
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and which can not be turned against its author; for what shall 
it avail him to fire a shot heard 'round the state if his projectile 
prove of the boomerang order ! 

It is not surprising that many an aspirant abandons the at- 
tempt to reveal himself to the public, and contents himself with 
proving his political orthodoxy by a quotation from the law- 
givers or prophets of his party. There lies before me the 
ballot used at the nominating election, April 20, 1906. A 
candidate for governor illumines the space after his name on 
the ballot with : " Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. — Lincoln." A would-be United States 
senator promises: "I will support President Roosevelt's de- 
termination that justice be done all men." A candidate for the 
state legislature proclaims: "No bosses, no graft, equal tax- 
ation, and a square deal to all." Some essay the broadly epi- 
grammatic: "A greater Oregon"; "No interests to serve but 
the public interests " ; " The commissioner of the whole people, 
for the whole county." An aspirant for the treasurership, who 
aims at the concrete, approaches the telegraphic form in de- 
claring : " Favors rigid economy in state institutions, bank ex- 
aminer, tax franchises and corporations." A man who is will- 
ing to undertake the state's printing : " Pledges economical 
business administration ; square deal for tax-payers ; no deals 
with bosses." Candidates for sheriffs and county recorders 
promise: "Efficiency and economy"; while one seeking a 
county clerkship diplomatically suggests: " Honesty, efficiency, 
courtesy." A majority of those then seeking nomination left 
vacant the spaces allotted for their platformettes, apparently in 
the hope that the people would accept the doctrine : " Speech 
is silver, silence golden." This seems to have been a mistaken 
policy ; for most of the candidates who were successful in the 
ensuing general election had made some effort to indicate on 
the nominating ballot their positions or policies. 

1 That Oregon is not content with making available to the voter this modicum of 
information in regard to candidates is indicated by certain proposals in a measure 
which received strong support in the legislature of 1907 and which is to be urged 
again in the near future. In this measure it is provided that the secretary of state 
shall forward, with postage prepaid, ten days before the regular general biennial 
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The greatest interest centered in the campaign for United 
States senatorships. Of the 75 members of the legislature who 
were elected last June, 56 had pledged themselves to vote for 
the people's choice for senator, though eight of that number 
limited the pledge by phrasing it : " Will vote only for the Re- 
publicans' choice for senator." The legislature which convened 
last January contained only seven Democrats ; and all of these 
— except one, who was absent — voted for the Republican can- 
didate who had received a plurality vote at the general election 
in the previous summer. So thoroughly committed is Oregon 
public sentiment in favor of settling senatorial elections by 
popular vote, that it is said that no man who does not pledge 
himself to vote for the people's choice will stand much chance 
of nomination for the legislature. 

II. 
These provisions in the primary election law make it possible 
for the voter to favor the candidate who puts himself most 
straightforwardly before the people in his personal statement. 
The other innovation which Oregon has introduced is much 
more far-reaching in its recognition of the state's educational 
function in preparing the voter for his task : it aims to put into 
his hand the data for making up his mind upon measures which 
are to be voted upon. This is a matter of no slight moment in 
a community where frequent recourse is had to the people for 
the enactment of laws. The provision in question is a part of 
the statute regulating the use of the initiative and referendum. 

nominating election, to every voter in the state whose address he has, a pamphlet 
which has been compiled under his direction. For this pamphlet each would-be 
candidate may furnish his photograph and a statement, paying for one page in such 
publication at a scale graduated somewhat according to the salary of the office, from 
$100 in the case of candidates for the office of United States senator or representative 
or for that of governor down to $10 in the case of candidates for the office of county 
commissioner etc. Candidates may have additional pages of space, up to the maxi- 
mum of four, at the rate of $50 a page. Moreover, any political party or political 
organization, whether nominating its candidates by petition or otherwise, may furnish 
for such publication an argument in favor of the success of its party or principles and 
against any or all others, at the rate of $50 a page. The bill contains similar provis- 
ions for the distribution of such information in regard to candidates or measures to 
be voted on in city elections. 
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It was first enacted in 1903,' and has been suggestively modified 
by the legislature of the present year. 3 

Other states have recognized it as a duty to furnish free text- 
books to pupils from the lowest primary grade up through the 
high school. Oregon has decided to furnish a free text-book 
to her adult pupils who are at the same time her rulers. The 
secretary of state is made the compiler and distributor of this 
text-book. 

The law makes the following provisions : 3 

The secretary of state shall cause to be printed in pamphlet form a 
true copy of the title and text of each measure to be submittted [at the 
next general election] with the number and form in which the ballot 
title thereof will be printed on the official ballot. The person, com- 
mittee or duly authorized officers of any organization filing any petition 
for the initiative, but no other person or organization, shall have the 
right to file with the secretary of state for printing and distribution any 
argument advocating such measure . . . Any person, committee or 
organization may file with the secretary of state, for printing and dis- 
tribution, any arguments they may desire, opposing any measure. . . 
But in every case the person or persons offering such arguments for 
printing and distribution shall pay to the secretary of state sufficient 
money to pay all the expenses for paper and printing to supply one 
copy with every copy of the measure to be printed by the state ; and 
he shall forthwith notify the persons offering the same of the amount of 
money necessary. The secretary of state shall cause one copy of each 
of said arguments to be bound in the pamphlet copy of the measures 
to be submitted as herein provided, and all such measures and argu- 
ments to be submitted at one election shall be bound together in a 
single pamphlet. All the printing shall be done by the state. . . 
The title page of each argument shall show the measure or measures 
it favors or opposes and by what person or organization it is issued. 
When such arguments are printed he shall pay the state printer there- 

1 Act of February 24, 1903, sec. 8. * Act of February 25, 1907, sec. 8. 

s In the above excerpts from the statute are included the essentials as to the pro- 
cedure in the case of a measure, proposed by initiative petition, which is to be voted 
upon at a general election. Details as to the dates at which the various steps shall 
be taken are omitted. The procedure is precisely similar in case of measures voted 
upon at special elections, and in case of any measure referred to the people by the 
legislature or by referendum petition, except that arguments favoring as well as op- 
posing such measures may be filed by any person, committee or organization. 
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for from the money deposited with him and refund the surplus, if any, 
to the party who paid it to him. The cost of printing, binding and 
distributing the measures proposed, and of binding and distributing 
the arguments, shall be paid by the state as a part of the state 
printing, it being intended that only the cost of paper and print- 
ing the arguments shall be paid by the parties presenting the same , and 
they shall not be charged any higher rate for such work than is paid 
by the state for similar work and paper. Not later than the fifty-fifth 
day before the regular general election at which such measures are to 
be voted upon, the secretary of state shall transmit by mail, with 
postage fully prepaid, to every voter in the state whose address he may 
have, one copy of such pamphlet ; provided, that if the secretary shall, 
at or about the same time, be mailing any other pamphlet to every 
voter, he may, if practicable, bind the matter herein provided for in 
the first part of said pamphlet. 1 

It is interesting to note the changes that have been made as 
a result of four years' trial of such a system. The law of 1903 
provided that the arguments for or against such measures should 
be furnished to the secretary of state, already printed in accord- 
ance with explicit specifications, laid down in the law, as to size 
of page and of type and kind and quality of paper. The 
present law requires that the interested parties merely furnish 
the manuscript and pay the bills, all the rest being done by the 
state. Again, under the law of 1903, the secretary of state was 
to send to the clerk of each county in the state a sufficient 
number of pamphlets, containing the proposed measure and 
arguments for and against it, to furnish one copy to every voter 
in his county ; the county clerk, in turn, was to distribute these 
pamphlets to the local registration officers ; and these, as a part 
of their official duty, were to deliver one to every voter as he 
was registered. In place of this process, the present law sub- 
stitutes that of mailing a copy from the secretary's office to 
•every voter in the state. 

How does the scheme work ? There has as yet been no 
opportunity to test the new provisions that have been embodied 
in the law this year; but the general election of 1906 found the 
plan in operation in its main features, at least, and the results 

1 Laws 1907, ch. 226. 
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throw some light upon the problem. In that election there 
were presented to the people of the entire state ten separate 
measures proposed by initiative petition and one which had 
been proposed by referendum petition. In some of the counties 
there were also local initiative propositions. When it is stated 
that these measures formed the tail-piece to a ballot on which 
were the names of 86 candidates for 27 offices, there can be no 
question that this was the Oregon voter's busy day ; but our 
present concern is not with the voting, but with the preparation 
for it, with the voter's special education for this service. The 
text-book had been distributed months before election day. 
Nine of the measures were sent out to the voters unaccom- 
panied by any arguments, no one apparently being sufficiently 
interested to go to the trouble and expense of defending or 
attacking them. On these matters, then, the state distributed 
no opinions, but it did put into every voter's hand the precise 
propositions. Each of these measures had a title-page in pre- 
scribed form, which told, also, precisely how the measure would 
appear upon the ballot, for example : 

PROPOSED BY INITIATIVE PETITION. 

For Equal Suffrage Constitutional Amendment. Vote Yes or No. 

302 Yes. 

303 No. 

The proposed laws varied in length from one-third of a page 
to ten pages, each page containing about 350 words. The un- 
argued measures, together with the votes upon them at the 
election, were as follows: 

1. Bill for amendment of the local option law, giving Anti- Prohibi- 
tionists and Prohibitionists equal privileges. 

Yes: 3S, 2 97- No: 45.144- 

2. Law to abolish tolls on the Mt. Hood and Barlow Road, and 
providing for its ownership by the state. 

Yes: 3I.525- No: 44,5 2 7- 

3. Constitutional amendment providing method of amending con- 
stitution and applying the referendum to all laws affecting constitutional 
conventions and amendments. 

Yes: 47,661. No; 18,751. 
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4. Constitutional amendment giving cities and towns exclusive power 
to enact and amend their own charters. 

Yes: 52,567. No: 19,852. 

5. Constitutional amendment to allow the state printing, binding, 
and printer's compensation to be regulated by law at any time. 

Yes: 63,749. No: 9571. 

6. Constitutional amendment for the initiative and referendum on 
local, special and municipal laws and parts of laws. 

Yes; 47,678. No: 16,735. 

7. Law prohibiting free passes and discrimination by railway com- 
panies and other public -service corporations. 

Yes: 57,281. No: 16,779. 

8. Act requiring sleeping-car companies, refrigerator-car companies 
and oil companies to pay an annual license upon gross earnings. 

Yes: 69,635. No: 6441. 

9. Act requiring express companies, telegraph companies and tele- 
phone companies to pay an annual license tax upon gross earnings. 

Yes: 70,872. No: 6360. 

The one measure which was presented to the voters accom- 
panied by arguments was a so-called " equal suffrage amend- 
ment " to the state constitution. With this were bound up a 
seven-page argument in its favor, issued by the " Oregon Equal 
Suffrage Association," and a twenty-three page argument against 
the amendment, issued by the " Oregon State Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to Women." * Each of 
these pamphlets presented a forceful array of arguments; in 
fact, it would not be easy to find elsewhere in so few pages a 
more cogent statement of both sides of this question than was 
here placed in the hands of every Oregon voter, two months 
before the election. The vote upon this question stood : Yes, 
36,902; No, 47.075- 

The text-book for this election, then, comprised about sixty 
pages of copies of proposed laws and of political discussion. 
Had these pamphlets been sent out by mail, as is to be done 
under the existing law, the postage on each would have been 
three cents, making a total of about $4300 for placing them in 

1 Each of these bears prominently the union label of the Portland Allied Printing 
Trades Council — as do also the bills in the hands of members of the legislature. 
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the hands of all the voters of the state. It is evident, therefore, 
that the supplying of free text-books to voters is a somewhat 
costly enterprise. Whether it is worth while or not depends 
upon its results. An Oregon correspondent, who during his 
first year or two of residence in the state had been distinctly of 
the opinion that the people would not show enough interest or 
intelligence to make a success of direct legislation, spent the 
weeks before this election in a little hamlet on the western 
slope of the Cascades. He writes : 

I was greatly interested in the attitude of the people. At the general 
store (and post-office) there was an impromptu debating society, and 
men and measures were discussed with pungency. . . There was dis- 
tributed a good amount of literature [the text-book], giving clear 
statements as well as partisan arguments concerning the different 
measures. Sample ballots were distributed also. There can be no 
question of the fact that the voters were much interested, and the more 
intelligent ones had a sense of responsibility which made them express 
themselves with a good deal of emphasis. 

When election day came, the fact of the people's interest was 
convincingly shown. The total number of votes cast was 
99,445 . The initiative measure which called forth most discus- 
sion was the suffrage amendment, and upon this 84 per cent of 
the voters expressed their opinions. On the question of taxing 
the gross earnings of public-service corporations JJ per cent 
voted ; while even the one of the ten questions which evoked 
least interest received the votes of 64 per cent. " The average 
vote in law-making and constitution-mending was 74.5 per 
cent." The high ratio which these votes bear to the votes cast 
for state officers is in contrast with the ratio in many other 
states. In Massachusetts, in 1896, there was referred to the 
people a proposed change from annual to biennial elections ; 
not more than 73 per cent of those who had voted for governor, 
and less than 58 per cent of the registered voters of the state, 
expressed an opinion upon this question. Even in Switzerland, 
the home of the referendum, this same indifference is to be 
found. " At national referenda, which excite a greater interest, 
the average proportion of voters who go to the polls is less than 
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sixty per cent, and no law has ever been ratified by a majority 
of the qualified voters." * 

In the future working of the law it may prove necessary to 
place some restrictions upon the publication of material sub- 
mitted for the voters' text-books. Who is to decide what shall 
go into such pamphlets ? At present the secretary of state is 
charged with the duty of compiling them. Apparently he has 
no discretion in the matter : he must cause to be printed and 
distributed any matter that may be filed with him by one party 
in favor of a given measure, and by any number of parties in 
opposition thereto, provided only the interested parties stand 
ready to pay for the printing and paper necessary to supply 
every voter of the state with a copy. 2 But is the mere fact that 
the sponsors or opponents of a measure are willing to bear this 
part of the cost an adequate or logical criterion to be applied to 
political literature which the state is to be at the charge of plac- 
ing in the hands of every voter? Suppose an attempt were 
made to carry an amendment prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors ; liquor dealers would not lack money to pay for print- 
ing ; must all the material they send in be accepted ? And if 
the prohibitionists, in turn, filed material for a hundred-page 
pamphlet, embellished with poems like " Father, dear father, 
come home with me now," and illustrated with scenes from the 
"Black Valley Railway" such as used to strike terror to our 
souls, must the state be the agent for placing all this in the 
voter's hand ? That the mere cost of printing will not prove a 
serious deterrent to those who may wish to get their views 
placed before the people is shown by the unprecedented use 
made of this form of propaganda in the recent senatorial cam- 
paign in Oregon. One of the candidates who was elected is 
said to have 

'A. Lawrence Lowell, Governments and Parties in Continental Europe (1896), 
vol. ii, p. 274. 

* Replying to my inquiry as to the probable cost to the interested parties of getting 
before the people such arguments as were advanced for and against the " equal 
suffrage" amendment, the secretary of state says: "The printing, binding and 
paper would cost, according to the present rates of compensation provided for the 
state printer, in the neighborhood of $2500 for 100,000 copies of each of the 
pamphlets." 
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mailed printed matter to practically all the voters of the state, explain- 
ing in detail, to begin with, the actual working of the new primary law 
and the desirability of its being enforced. That was several months 
before the primary election. Later he submitted his own wish to be 
senator, in the same fashion, and followed the matter up until the gen- 
eral election in June. He was said by his enemies to have spent in 
printing and postage a sum equal to his salary for the full term. 

To discriminate between that which is and that which is not 
proper material for the state to put in the hands of its voters 
would be a delicate and perhaps dangerous task ; but it is not 
clear that such discrimination may not prove desirable. Cer- 
tainly there would be no impropriety or unfairness in the 
state's placing, a limit upon the amount of printed matter which 
it will distribute for any one organization or upon any one 
measure. Indeed, such a limitation might prove a favor in 
disguise, since the effectiveness of campaign documents is 
ordinarily in inverse proportion to their bulk. 

In these devices for the official publication and free distribu- 
tion of political information and argument, is Oregon setting 
the pace for the campaigns of education of the future? The 
writer is not a convert to the idea that the increased use of the 
initiative and referendum in America is desirable. He not 
only believes that, in such varied communities as our states, 
the representative system has distinct advantages over direct 
democracy, but he would have members of the legislature gen- 
uine representatives, not mere delegates with ears to the ground. 
But if the work of law-making is to be transferred from legis- 
lative chambers to voting-booths, he is convinced that, in plac- 
ing political information in every voter's hand, Oregon is not 
trying a freakish experiment but rather is pursuing the only 
sane course. 

In our great scientific associations — for example, in the 
American Society of Civil Engineers with its more than 4000 
members — there is sent to every member, to serve as a basis for 
his vote, a precise statement of proposed changes in the con- 
stitution or by-laws and a stenographic report of the debate at 
the society's meetings. In our legislatures, state and federal, 
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every measure that is to be voted upon lies in print upon each 
member's desk, and every such document is kept up to date ; 
yet it is both the member's opportunity and his duty to be 
present, to listen to and to participate in the most thorough- 
going discussion of legislative projects. Such sources of in- 
formation are not available to the average voter. In time it 
will be recognized that faith in direct legislation rests on a very 
shaky foundation unless the state places before each voter, as 
it has always placed before each member of a legislature, the 
means of informing himself upon every question which he is to 
take part in deciding. 

This will mean no slight burden of work and expense. But 
what educational expenditure by the state will bear more 
directly upon the safe-guarding of the state's own interests ? 
For years there have been allowed to each member of Congress 
seeds to the value of about $225, to be sent at the expense of 
the government to the people in his district. The theory has 
been that by the unloading of these unsolicited and miscellan- 
eous assortments of seeds upon the farmers throughout the land 
scientific agriculture would be promoted. Is it not quite as 
logical that the state provide for the free distribution of seeds 
of political thought ? The cost would be less ; and it is reason- 
able to hope that the seed thus distributed would show quite as 
great germinating and productive power as has been shown by 
that sent out from Washington. In the solution of the problem 
of the education of the voters, for states that are adopting direct 
legislation, Oregon leads the way. 

George H. Haynes. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 



